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QUESTING WITH gum 


By the time you read _ this, 
some college students will have 
finished their final exams, and 
some will still be in the throes of 
them. But we want to tell you 
about two college boys who par- 
layed final exam week into a 
pretty good thing for themselves. 
Especially we want to call these 
boys to the attention of those 
crepe hangers who are convinced 
that initiative and ingenuity no 
longer exist in the younger gen- 
eration. 

These boys, looking for a way 
to make money, considered the 
possibility of combining exam- 
ination week and soft - hearted 
parents. And the combination was 
effective. A “survival kit” to pro- 
vide “that needed added nour- 
ishment” for late study hours 
was offered to 2,000 parents by 
mail—and the response was over- 
whelming. Parents ordered the 
standard-size, three-dollar kit 
containing six brownies, six fruit- 
filled squares, six chocolate chip 
cookies, assorted candies, potato 
chips, six apples, a box of cheese 
crackers and a bag of popcorn. 
There’s also a five-dollar desper- 
ation kit, containing more of the 
same, and some extras like pea- 
nut butter and jelly. Sales of the 
two sizes were about half and 


half. 


“We guarantee delivery in per- 
son,” says the boys. “It’s a good 


way to wangle dates.” 


The young people in Paris 
these days are dancing to what 
seems a most unlikely record: 
love songs of the Kings of France 
in rock ’n’ roll rhythms. It was 
the idea of Guy Breffort, a writer 
who was doing research in the 
love life of the French monarchs. 
He found that every king, from 
Robert the Pious down to Louis 
XVIII, had spent time compos- 
ing love songs to his mistress. 
Occasionally one of the songs 
was even dedicated to a wife. The 
lyrics of the monarchs required 
very little adaptation, but the 
music—by the Medieval Masters 
of the Chapel Royal—had to be 
jazzed up a bit. The songs range 
from a cha-cha by Henry IV to 
a mambo by Marie Antoinette. 


99 


While French juke boxes re- 
sound with the love songs of the 
kings, English ones—occasionally 
at least—resound with silence. 
You can put a sixpence in an 
English juke-box and get a few 
minutes of quiet to savor while 
you drink your cup of tea. At 
last report, silence is maintaining 
a steady place on the British hit 
parade. 

99 


A menu at LaGuardia Airport 
makes a comment on human 
weakness. Just above dessert ap- 
pear these words: “You know 
you shouldn’t, but you will.” 


| 








may we QUOTE Fe you on thas ? 


{1] V-Pres RicHarp M NIx- 
on, opening the sixth annual 
strategy mtg of the eight na- 
tion mbrs of the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization, 
urged the free world to adopt a 
no-retreat, no-concession policy to 
counter Russia’s blowup of the 
summit conf, and said: “If one fact 
has become clear in internat’l re- 
lations it is that peace cannot be 
purchased by weakness and con- 
cessions on the part of the free 
world.” . . . [2] Senate Majority 
Leader LyNDON JOHNSON (D-Tex), 
warning Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev that despite election 
yr the U S is united in one thing— 
we are all against Communism, 
and urged the American people to 
rally behind the Pres, adding: “He 
is the only thing between you and 
Khrushchev. You can be snide, you 
can nag and you can make him 
weak. But he’s the only Pres you 
have.” .. . [3] Soviet Defense Min- 
ister Marshal MALINOVsKy, speak- 
ing to Soviet shockworkers in the 
Kremlin declared: “Imperialists 
are not to be trusted, however 
sweetly they may talk. . . We are 
convinced that they are only wait- 
ing for an opportunity to attack 
the Soviet Union and the other 
Socialist countries and they are 
only checked by fear of the com- 
plete rout of imperialism as a sys- 
tem.” [4] U S Ambassador 
Henry Casot LODGE, mtg newsmen 
after Soviet For’gn Minister Andrei 
Gromyko charged before the UN 
Security Council that the Ameri- 
can U-2 spy flights over Russia 





were aggression, 
said: “He (Gromy- 
ko) has a general 
disregard for any 
UN decision he 
doesn’t like. In the 
case of Korea in 1950 and in Hun- 
gary in 1956, they just disregarded 
the decision because they didn’t 
like it. . . Then, they have a deci- 
sion to brand the U S an aggressor. 
They adopt these slogans some- 
what like Madison Ave...” . 
[5] Pres CHas DE GAULLE, speaking 
to France in a TV-radio report on 
the summit failure: “It must be 
said that, if the flight of an Amer- 
ican photographic plane over So- 
viet territory 15 days before the 
mtg was, assuredly and for the 
least, untimely—which in fact the 
Pres of the U S recognized in or- 
dering that such flights should not 
be made henceforth—it was not 
sufficient motive for refusing to 
open at the summit discussion of 
the world’s affairs.” ... [6] Jm 
RaATHMAN, Winner of the 500 Mile 
Race at Indianapolis: “I guess I'll 
quit racing sometime, but not un- 
til I don’t have to work any more. 
I don’t think age has much to do 
with it.” ... [7] Boris PAsTERNAK, 
author of “Dr Zhivago,” in what is 
believed to be his last interview 
with an American correspondent, 
Henry N Taylor, said: “In every 
generation there has to be some 
fool who will speak the truth as 
he sees it.” 
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the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ADVICE—1 

Tell a man something is bad, 
and he’s not at all sure he wants 
to give it up. Describe it as stupid, 
and he knows it’s the better part 
of caution to listen—Davm Szga- 
Bury, Education Digest. 


AGE—Youth—2 

When a man has come to the 
point at which he can no longer 
believe that there is anything 
worth seeing around the next cor- 
ner he is old, whether his yrs be 
19 or 90. But he who is always 
hopeful that there may be a won- 
der to be seen in the cross street 
will somehow make it to the cor- 
ner, tottering and gasping perhaps, 
but getting there!—Peoria Green 
Light. 





ANIMALS—3 

Sign noted outside veterinarian’s 
office: “Hospital Zone—No Bark- 
ing.”"—Jnl of the American Medi- 
cal Ass’n. 


AUTOMOBILES—Future—4 

Automobiles in the 1960s will be- 
come plainer, roomier, easier to get 
into and out of. This is the pre- 
diction of Edw N Cole, head of the 
Chevrolet div’n of Gen’l Motors. 
Mr Cole expects style lines to be 
“simple and unadorned.” Annual 
model changes will bring no “mas- 
sive and exotic changes,” he says. 
Summing up, at a mtg of N Car 
auto dealers in mid-May, Mr Cole 
foresaw an end to the era of long- 
er, lower cars—U S News & World 
Report. 
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BEHAVIOR—5 

.Nobody has a right to do as he 
pleases unless he pleases to do 
right. — Uplift, Stonewall Jackson 
Training School, Concord, N C. 


BOOKS—Reading—6 

Reading books in one’s youth is 
like looking at the moon thru a 
crevice; reading books in middle 
age is like looking at the moon in 
one’s courtyd; and reading books 
in old age is like looking at the 
moon on an open terrace. This is 
because the depth of benefits of 
reading varies in proportion to the 
depth of one’s own experiences.— 
CHANG CuH’AO, Education Digest. 


BUSINESSMEN—Status—7 

Corp’ns which give Cadillacs, 
keys to the washroom and other 
status symbols to their exec’s are 
following sound business strategy, 
according to Geo S Odiorne, Direc- 
tor of the Univ of Mich Bureau of 
Industrial Relations. While busi- 
ness men may enjoy status based 
on power over others, the U S has 
at least two other social hierar- 
chies, he explains. One is based on 
intellect, the other on taste—Sci- 
ence Digest. 


CHARACTER—8 

A man’s character is the com- 
plete sum of all his thoughts. A 
noble and godlike character is the 
natural result of right thinking. 
An ignoble and bestial character 
is the result of continued harbor- 
ing of broveling thoughts.—“What 
Are You Thinking Of?” Megiddo 
Message, 5-14-’60. 


CHILDREN—Parents—9 

If we cultivate friends because 
we genuinely like them rather than 
because of what they can do for us, 
our children will, too. If we re- 
ward good service with praise and 
not just a check, our children too, 
will work to please as well as to be 
paid. If we support what we hon- 
estly believe to be right and not 
merely popular, our youngsters will 
have the courage to take independ- 
ent stands. Ideally, the sum total 
of our individual “right” attitudes 
should produce a trend toward 
higher esteem for men and minds. 
—Marva P SHeEaRER, “Do You Know 
the Difference Between ‘Costly’ 
and ‘Priceless’?” House Beautiful, 
6-60. 


CHURCH—10 

All of us must learn how to tell 
our story so that it will be heard. 
Both press and church need to ask 
the question: Is anybody listening? 
We must learn how to make the 
great issues clear. We must tell the 
people that our present drift will 
land us on the rocks. We must pro- 
claim that America has to wake up 
and it is much later than we think. 
I believe that the ideal combina- 
tion would be for the press to tell 
the church how to say it and for 
the church to tell the press what 
ought to be said. For the real news 
is both contemporary and eternal. 
—Bishop GERALD KENNEDY, address- 
ing 400 community, business and 
church leaders of Los Angeles Area 
Commission on Public Relations, 
quoted in Methodists Make News. 


Qué 
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Because the 49-star flag is so 
short-lived, and therefore a col- 
lector’s item, there has been a run 
on them at the U S Capitol Sta- 
tionery Store where they are sold. 
The flag becomes obsolete on July 
4, when the 50-star flag is ushered 
in. This past yr, there was a record 
sale of 6,108 flags to mbrs of Con- 
gress. One flag factory is already 
8,000 flags behind on orders, and 
1,000 of these are owed to the Cap- 
itol. Already factories are working 
full time on the 50-star flag. 


“ ” 


News that Nelson Rockefeller 
had flatly turned down an offer to 
make the keynote speech at the 
GOP Nat’l Conv prompted one Re- 
publican to say: “The only speech 
Rocky is interested in making is 
the acceptance speech.” 


Sen Norris Cotton (R-N H) says 
that Khrushchev’s being “shocked” 
over the U-2 is a “good deal like 
gambler Frank Costello being 
shocked over Bingo.” Americans, in 
listening to Mr K, he said, should 
heed the words of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: “The louder he talked of 
his honor, the faster we counted 
our spoons.” 


Quse 
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CIVILIZATION—11 

All existing human cultures are 
reaching for the stars in wistful 
dissatisfaction with their present 
divided and distracted condition. 
There has been no such unstable 
equilibrium of religions and cul- 
tures in the world history since 
the time of Christ. — Wattrer M 
Horton, Can Christianity Save 
Civilization? 


CONTENTMENT—12 

To be content, just think how 
happy you would be if you lost ev- 
erything you have right now, and 
then got it back again! — York 
Trade Compositor, York Composi- 
tion Co. 


CONTROVERSY—13 

To sit in silence when we should 
protest makes cowards out of men. 
The human race has climbed on 
protest. Had no voice been raised 
against injustice, ignorance and 
lust, the inquisition yet would serve 
the law and guillotines decide our 
least disputes. The few who dare 
must speak, and speak again, to 
right the wrongs of many.—San 
Angelo Rotary Brand. 


CONVICTIONS—14 

One of the great dangers of our 
liberalized day is not that we shall 
be so narrow-minded we become 
thin, but that we shall be so broad- 
minded we become shallow. We are 
tempted mentally to spread our- 
selves a mile wide and an inch 
deep. Seeking to avoid the intoler- 
ance of the bigot, we are inclined 
to fall into the nonchalance of the 
fool. In our enthusiasm for open- 
mindedness, we are tempted to be- 
come scatter-brained. — Houston 
Times. 








> @ | book briefs... 


The wonders of research never 
cease, as you will discover if you 
examine a book called The Anno- 
tated Alice (Clarkson N Potter). 
We think the commentary made in 
Newsweek (5-23-’60) on this new- 
est edition of Lewis Carroll’s Alice 
in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass can’t be improved 
on, so we’re going to quote it. Says 
Newsweek: “(This) is one of the 
curiouser products of the scientif- 
ico-mystical cult which has grown 
up around Alice and her creator, 
the shy, ambiguous Oxford mathe- 
matician and Anglican deacon, 
Chas Lutwidge Dodgson. As edited 
by Martin Gardner—a writer for 
Scientific American—the book is 
outfitted with an array of marginal 
notes which probably exceeds the 
Carroll text in wordage and in 
weirdness. 

“The Alice books, Gardner pro- 
claims in his introduction, are no 
child’s play. They will live on only 
because of the fascination they 
hold for sophisticated intellects— 
notably scientists and mathemati- 
cians. As for the kiddies, today’s 
crop, says Gardner, are frightened 
by the nightmare flavor of Alice’s 
dreams. (So are the Freudians 
who make Carroll out to be a 
nymphet-chaser at bottom with 
subconscious designs on the little 
girl who sat as model for Alice.) 
The kiddies’ elders are apt to find 
Gardner pretty frightening him- 
self; his notes seem to suggest that 
no perfect understanding of .Alice 
is possible without a grounding in 


re 


At Rutgers Univ Press, a 
reader’s report on a manu- 
script said of one of the au- 
thor’s sentences: “This should 
be modified to the point of 
deletion.” — Fon W BoarDMAN. 
Jr, Saturday Review. 





ae, 
td 


semantic philosophy and nuclear 
physics. When, for example, Car- 
roll’s -yr-old heroine wonders 
what kind of milk they will give 
her kitty on the other side of the 
looking glass, Gardner dives into 
a page-long (and apparently dead- 
pan) note which examines this 
question according to recent find- 
ings in the science of stereochem- 
istry.” 

Laymen Speak Out for Fed’'l 
Support of Education is a pamph- 
let presenting the official resolu- 
tions and policies of a number of 
important American organizations, 
as well as the views of some nat’lly 
prominent people. Just published 
by the NEA, free copies may be ob- 
tained, as long as the supply lasts, 
from The Nat'l Education Ass’n, 
1201 16th St, N W, Washington 6, 
D C. 








CREED—15 

I wish I were big enough to hon- 
estly admit all my shortcomings; 
brilliant enough to accept flattery 
without it making me arrogant; 
tall enough to tower above deceit; 
strong enough to treasure love; 
brave enough to welcome criticism; 
compassionate enough to under- 
stand human frailties; wise enough 
to recognize my mistakes; humble 
enough to appreciate greatness; 
staunch enough to stand by my 
friends; human enough to be 
thoughtful of my neighbor and 
righteous enough to be devoted to 
the love of God.—Gorpon H Tac- 
GaRT, Wall St Jnl. 


DEMOCRACY—16 

Personal freedom, a wide range 
of individual expression, a com- 
plete respect for a human mind 
and the human personality—this 
is the ideal of the democratic sys- 
tem. In all the documents of de- 
mocracy, you find this respect, this 
hope, this attitude of reverence 
toward the fullest possible flower- 
ing of each human personality. 
Pres Lincoln enjoyed quoting the 
Irishman who said, “In this coun- 
try every man is as good as the 
next one and for the matter of 
that a little better.” We are men, 
not angels—that is sure. Also we 
hope we are men and not mice. 
And sometimes we feel like worms 
of the dust, doing the best we can, 
moving a little soul of the earth 
from where it was to where it will 
be.—Cari SANDBURG, quoted in Pul- 


pit Digest. 
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DEMOCRACY—17 

The essential ingredient of de- 
mocracy is not doctrine but intelli- 
gence, not authority but reason, 
not cynicism but faith in man, 
faith in God. Our strength lies in 
the fearless pursuit of truth by the 
minds of men who are free.—Davip 
LILIENTHAL, lawyer, quoted in High- 
ways of Happiness. 


Que scrap book 


It may have seemed logical 
to merge the Irish Parliament 
with that of England (July 2 
1800), but it scarcely increased 
the rapport between the 2 
countries. The 19th-century 
Irishman’s opinion of England 
is well-known, if unprintable, 
and one of the kindest things 
ever said about the Irish by an 
Englishman was G K CHESTER- 
TON’S: 


For the great Gaels of Ireland 
Are the men that God made mad, 
For all their wars are merry, 
And all their songs are sad. 





we 
we 


EDUCATION—18 

As many people were enrolled in 
educational courses last yr as com- 
prised the entire U S population 
during World War I. More than 
100 million men, women and chil- 
dren were engaged in a formal 
quest for knowledge during the yr. 
—Overview. 





EDUCATION—19 

.The right training of a single 
youth is a greater acquisition than 
the taking of a city; for when the 
great struggle shall have passed 
into myth, or tradition, the influ- 
ence of one well trained brain and 
heart will be going on and on, 
contributing to the uplifting and 
redemption of the planet.—MEL- 
ANCHTHON, quoted in Christian Ob- 
server. 


EGO—20 

Glass blowers will never produce 
anything as fragile as the human 
ego.— ARNOLD H GLasow. 


FAITH—21 

Faith is a lamp in the hands of 
men. If it is never lighted, the 
world is seldom aware that they 
have passed. — Dovucias MEapor, 
Matador (Tex) Tribune. 


FAMILY LIFE—22 

Every day in the U S, 1,000 fam- 
ilies are broken thru divorce, an- 
other 1,000 thru separation and 
another 500 thru desertions—Ga- 
BRIEL Courier, Christian Herald. 


FREEDOM—23 

Freedom can be best understood 
ultimately as the freedom of the 
person who belongs wholly to no 
social group, who is a citizen of 
two cities, who is responsible to 
God. Christian faith provides not 
only the most adequate grounding 
for what is true in the common 
morality but also the motives for 
obedience which in the long run 
are most dependable. — Joun C 
BENNETT, Christians and the State. 


FUTURE—24 

A good thing to .remember, in 
these days of confusion, is that 
there is going to be a tomorrow as 
well as a today and yesterday.— 
Doc AnxKLAM, Indiana Freemason. 


GIFTS—Gi 

It is not the shilling I give you 
that counts, but the warmth that 
it carries with it from my hand.— 
Micuet De Unamuno, quoted in 
Christian Science Monitor. 


GIFTS—Giving—26 

Americans were generous to the 
tune of $7.8 billion last yr, $700 
million more than they gave to 
philanthropy in ’58, the American 
Ass’n of Fund-Raising Counsel re- 
ports. Since it may be “more bless- 
ed to give than receive” many were 
truly blessed. Interestingly, religion 
rec’d about half the total; welfare, 
16%; education, 15%. Health phi- 
lanthropy ranked only a little be- 
low education—14%.—Illinois Med- 
ical Jnl. 


GOD—and Man—27 

God wants our life to be a song. 
He has written the music for us 
in His Word and in the duties that 
come to us in our places and rela- 
tions in life. The things we ought 
to do are the notes set upon the 
staff. To make our life beautiful 
music we must be obedient and 
submissive. Any disobedience is the 
singing of a false note and yields 
discord. — J R Muter, Moody 


Monthly. 
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“She did the impossible .. .” 

The story of HELEN KELLER (Dd 
June 27, 1880) is too well known to 
need repeating. Her courage has 
been an inspiration and guide to 
handicapped persons all over the 
world. Something of what she has 
meant to people is exemplified by 
this story, coming from a hospital 
tour made by Miss Keller during 
World War II, and originally told 
by Miriam Lewis in Survey: 


Hans’ face was drawn with pain. 
... But in a thick German accent, 
he managed to say, “I am so hap- 
py. I am so happy.” Miss Keller 
laid her hand on his brow. Slowly 
he told his story: 

“I was born in Germany just be- 
fore the other war. My father was 
killed and after the war my moth- 
er had a hard time. Often we were 
hungry and often cold. In the eve- 
ning sometimes Mother would tell 
us stories . . . about Helen Keller, 
the deaf and blind lady in Amer- 
ica. ‘When things are hard,’ Moth- 
er would say, ‘think of Helen Kel- 
ler; things were hard for — her. 
When things seem impossible, 
think of Helen Keller; she did the 
impossible. Keep her faith.’ Some 
yrs after that I came to America. 
... In "41, I joined the American 
service. My family were killed at 
home. I have often recalled my 
mother’s words. Sometimes things 


Que 
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have been hard. Sometimes things 
have seemed impossible. But I nev- 
er dreamed, I never dreamed the 
day would come when I could 
shake the hand of Helen Keller.” 





SN 
. ) 


HEALTH—28 

The average American today 
spends almost one day for each yr 
of his life in a gen’l hospital. The 
rate of hospital utilization — the 
number of patient-days per 1,000 
population — has increased about 
20% in a quarter century. — GEo 
Bucsee, pres, Health Information 
Foundation, quoted in Bulletin of 
American Ass’n of Fund-Raising 
Counsel. 


HISTORY—29 

The history of the U S and the 
destiny of Geo Washington were 
both changed by a mere pocket- 
knife. Geo’s mother gave him the 
knife to persuade him not to join 
the British Navy.—Bright-er Side, 
Platers Research Corp’n. 


HOME—30 

A home is hardly a home unless 
it contains food and fire for the 
mind as well as the body.—EuGENE 
P Bertin, Pennsylvania School Jnl. 


HUMILITY—31 

Humility has never been an out- 
standing characteristic of our na- 
tion, but we must begin to develop 
this trait if we expect to live with 
others in an internat’l community. 
—Leonarp S KENwortTHY, Prof of 
Education, Brooklyn College, “Ed- 
ucation for the Community of 
1985,” Educational Leadership, 
5-’60. 
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Week of June 26-July 2 


June 26—90 yrs ago (1870) the 
world’s ist boardwalk was com- 
pleted at Atlantic City. . . 60 yrs 
ago (1900) Dr Walter Reed and 3 
other U S Army doctors began 
their campaign to wipe out the 
dread disease, yellow fever. 


June 27—80th anniv (1880) b of 
Helen Keller, blind and deaf from 
infancy, who became an inspira- 
tion to handicapped people all over 
the world (see GEM BOX). . . 10 yrs 
ago (1950) Pres Harry S Truman 
ordered U S air and naval forces 
to help repel North Korean in- 
vaders. 


June 28—155th anniv (1805) b of 
Guiseppe Mazzini, Italian patriot 
and revolutionary leader; active 
with Garibaldi in the unification 
of Italy. . . 15 yrs ago (1945) Gen 
Douglas MacArthur announced the 
reconquest of Luzon in the Philip- 
pines (World War II). 


June 29—150 yrs ago (1810) the 
American Bd of Commissioners for 
For’gn Missions was_ established. 
This marked the beginning of or- 
ganized for’gn missionary enter- 
prise in America. . . 130th anniv 
(1830) b of John Quincy Adams 
Ward, American sculptor. 


June 30—90 yrs ago (1870) Ada 
H Kepley was graduated from the 
Union College of Law in Chicago, 





the lst woman to be graduated 
from an accredited law school. . . 
90 yrs ago (1870) the great steam- 
boat race between the Rob’t E Lee 
and the Natchez began. The vic- 
torious Lee made the 1200 mi run 
from New Orleans to Cairo, Ill, in 
the never-equaled time of 3 days, 
18 hrs, 30 min’s. . 60 yrs ago 
(1900) one of N Y Harbor’s most 
destructive fires swept the Hoboken 
piers, taking 145 lives and destroy- 
ing $10 million in shipping and 
property. . . 20 yrs ago (1940) the 
U S Fish and Wild Life Service, 
dedicated to conserving wild life 
resources, was set up. 


July 1—235th anniv (1725) b of 
Jean Baptiste, Comte de Rocham- 
beau, French gen’l sent to aid 
Washington in the Revolution. . . 
35 yrs ago (1925) flying of night 
airmail started between N Y and 
Chicago. 


July 2—160 yrs ago (1800) the 
Irish Parliament was merged with 
that of England in one of history’s 
uneasiest unions. . . 110th anniv 
(1850) d of Sir Rob’t Peel, father 
of the London police force. 


Que 
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HUMAN RELATIONS—32 

In New Zealand we have a small 
worm only % inch long which is 
capable of producing a pin point of 
light. As a source of light, it is in- 
significant. But when visitors are 
brought into a cave where they are 
found and the visitors stand in 
complete silence and darkness, the 
glow worms light up one by one 
until there are millions glowing, 
producing a fantastic, beautiful 
light by which you can read a 
newspaper. I suggest quite serious- 
ly that all that any of us can do is 
to produce a tiny pin point of light 
... but when we all produce it, we 
can give warmer, brighter rela- 
tionships to the world.—Harotp T 
Tuomas, Rotary’s Internat’l pres, 
quoted in Property. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY—33 

If Jefferson had been asked 
which comes Ist, the nation or its 
citizens, the question would not 
have made sense to him. And, in 
fact, it makes no sense. A nation 
does not exist apart from the men 
who constitute it—R L Bruckser- 
GER, Image of America (Viking). 


INTELLIGENCE—34 

The world belongs, and always 
will belong, to those who use in- 
telligence. Those who do this un- 
selfishly come near to knowing all 
the joys of human existence. Value 
your intelligence; it is adequate to 
meet all your needs; use it and re- 
spect it—Dr Wm B TeERHuUNE, “Wis- 
er Living,” Sikorsky News, hm, Si- 
korsky Aircraft, 4-’60. 


Qué 
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LANGUAGE—35 

Language is not only the means 
by which man lives, it is also a 
record of patterns by which living 
may be meaningful—Dr F ALLEN 
Briccs, assoc Prof of English, Sul 
Ross State College, Alpine, Tex, 
“When Do We Begin Teaching 
Beatnik Poetry?” English Jnl, 5-’60. 


LIFE—Living—36 

Every day is a miracle. The world 
gets up in the morning and is fed 
and goes to work, and in the eve- 
ning it comes home and is fed 
again and perhaps has a little 
amusement and goes to sleep. To 
make that possible, so much has 
to be done by so many people that, 
on the face of it, it is impossible. 
Well, every day we do it; and... 
we’re going to have to go on doing 
it as well as we can—Jas GOULD 
Cozzen, The Just and the Unjust. 


MARRIED LIFE—37 

Tho life in this transitory world 
can never for anyone, as in fairy 
stories, be free of fret and trouble, 
the companionship of two partners, 
tried in the fires of life and 
brought together by true and last- 
ing love, can be, and is, the best 
thing by far that life offers man 
or woman.—Sir ARTHUR BRYANT, II- 
lustrated London News. 


MINDS—38 

The minds of too many people 
are like a junk shop, they contain 
some things of unquestionable val- 
ue, but which are mixed in with a 
lot of mental rubbish—“What Are 
You Thinking Of?” Megiddo Mes- 
sage, 5-14-60. 








J 





Now in a new era of tensions, 
missiles, rockets and space projects 
assume greater importance. The 
Russians do not want war. The U-2 
proved their weakness in defense. 
But our guard must be kept up and 
ahead. The Atlas missile fired 9000 
miles to the tip of South Africa 
gives the Russians to think. Also 
the round-the-world submerged 
voyage of the USS Triton. The 
Navy will fire a 1200 mile Polaris 
missile from a submerged sub in 
July. 


Spying can now be done from 
space. The Midas II launched last 
Monday will give instant warning 
of a ballistic missile attack. The 
“spy in the sky,” first of its kind 
in the world, is equipped with an 
infrared scanning device. It was 
not aimed over Russia. It makes 
the U-2 and the furor over it un- 
important. The open skies policy 
becomes urgent. 


A new radar system developed by 
the Army Signal Corps can spy 
while flying over friendly territory. 
Brig Gen W M Thames of the 
Army Combat Surveillance, states 
that the radar’s range is several 
miles, that its pictures are accu- 
rate, and that film can be pro- 
cessed immediately in the plane. 


Out of This Werld 


Scientists at MIT have devised 
a space craft and camera to photo- 
graph Mars. A tentative space itin- 
ery would launch the craft June 
17th, 1962 and recover it Sept 6, 
1965. 

A Navy airship photographed a 
Russ trawler within a mile of a 
submarine test firing a Polaris 
missile. A recent case of Russian 
espionage and U S counter espi- 
onage. 

The NASA has started developing 
a power plant for space craft which 
will carry man and equipment to 
the planets and back. It is a plas- 
ma jet electric rocket engine, for 
use after the craft is in orbit. The 
system calls for passing a propell- 
ant gas such as liquid hydrogen 
through an electric arc. It will be 
4 times more efficient than the 
chemical propulsion system. 

The gov’t has granted a contract 
for a 3000 watt solar power plant 
to run instruments in space craft. 
Sunflower I will be a 32 ft mirror 
to collect sunlight as a heat source 
for an electric generator. It will fit 
into the nose cone of a Centaur or 
Saturn rocket, and will run for 1 
yr. The cost—4% million. 

The Russian space ship sent into 
orbit just before the summit cre- 
ated much speculation. Whether it 
contained a dummy or a man, we 
will never know, since it failed in 
its final stage to return the cabin 
capsule and is still in orbit. 


ad 
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MODERN AGE—39 

Our age requires people capable 
of co-operating in the common 
tasks of a complex soc’y and at the 
same time capable of living a truly 
free creative inner life as individ- 
uals. — Dr LovutIs—E M ROosENBLATT, 
“Literature: The Reader’s Role,” 
English Jnl, 5-’60. 





a a 
ss 


We bought ourselves a second 


car— 

It seems to be such a cursed 
one 

That, constantly, we hope that 
soon 


We can afford a first one. 
—LeonanD K ScuHIrr. 





ae 
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PREACHERS—Preaching—41 

A young man just starting out in 
the ministry asked an aged min- 
ister in London for advice to carry 
with him in his new duties. Came 
the response: “You know that in 
every town in England, no matter 
how small, in every village or ham- 
let, tho it be hidden in the folds 
of the mountain or wrapped round 
by the far-off sea, in every clump 
of farm houses, you can find a 
road which, if you follow it, will 
take you to London. Just so, every 
text which you choose to preach 
from in the Bible will have a road 
that leads to Jesus. Be sure you 
find that road, and follow it; be 
careful not to miss it once. This is 
my advice to you.” — Moody 


Monthly. 
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PREJUDICE—42 

There are only two ways to be 
quite unprejudiced and impartial. 
One is to be completely ignorant. 
The other is to be completely in- 
different. Bias and prejudice are 
attitudes to be kept in hand, not 
attitudes to be avoided—Cuas P 
Curtis, A Commonplace Book (Si- 
mon & Schuster). 


POLITICS—43 

Victory will be to the man the 
televiewers take to for no better 
reason than that his voice, his ap- 
pearance, his manner—the kind of 
show he puts on—pleases them.— 
Geo E ALLEN, friend of several US 
presidents. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—44 

Sahara explorer Henri Lhote 
tells a story to bring despair to all 
those campaigning for safer driv- 
ing. It is perfectly true. 

In the Sahara, there is an oasis 
called Tenere which contains a 
tree. It is the only tree within a 
radius of 1,000 mi’s, and something 
of a freak. All around is flat, fea- 
tureless desert. The tree has been 
damaged. It was hit by a French 
Army truck. — Jon Akass, Daily 
Herald. 


SPACE AGE—45 

Outer space clearly represents a 
field from which man may derive 
substantial benefits, into which 
man may strive to extend his pow- 
er and influence, and about which 
conflicts may arise—Dr WERNHER 
von Braun, director of development 
& operations division, Army Ballis- 
tic Missile Agency. 








SPACE AGE—46 

Modern missiles may have up- 
wards of 2500 test check points and 
5 million circuit combinations. 
Thus only one error in one million 
still results in five bad connections. 
—Soc’y of Automotive Engineers 
Jnl. 


SPORTS—Football—47 

When angry soccer players in 
Sydney, Australia, threateningly 
surrounded Referee Eric Ik, he 
yanked out an ultrasonic dog whis- 
tle and gave one quick, inaudible 
toot. A German police dog, stand- 
ing by for just such an emergency, 
rushed out from the sidelines and 
frightened the players away.— 
Sports Illustrated. 


SUCCESS—48 

There are nobler things to do 
with one’s life than to pile up dol- 
lars to the sky! Towers of wealth 
like the Tower of Babel may come 
tumbling down. Today youth de- 
fines success in terms of human 
happiness and service. — Megiddo 
Message. 


TEACHERS—49 

Teachers are prophets who can 
look into the future and see the 
world of tomorrow into which the 
children of today must fit—EvucENne 
P Bertin, Pennsylvania School Jnl. 


THOUGHTS—50 

Thoughts are the most powerful 
things in the world, they mold the 
whole course of our lives.—“What 
Are You Thinking Of?” Megiddo 
Message, 5-14-’60. 


TOLERANCE—51 

It is easy to be tolerant concern- 
ing those with whom we agree. It 
is not hard to extend tolerance to 
groups with whom it has become 
popular to identify, and we receive 
a certain satisfaction in celebrat- 
ing BrotHerhood Wk, for it uncon- 
sciously affords us a sense of spe- 
cial righteousness. We can tolerate 
the Parsees very simply for they 
are on the other side of the world, 
and the Manicheans, for they are 
extinct. But when we come closer 
home, the shoe becomes progress- 
ively harder to wear. What we 
think is tolerance may often be 
indifference. — Dr Forp LEwis, 
“Tolerance Begins at Home,” New 
Outlook, 5-’60. 


UNDERSTANDING—52 

The simple realization that there 
are other points of view is the be- 
ginning of wisdom. Understanding 
what they are is a great step. The 
final test is understanding why 
they are held—CuHas M CampPBELL, 
quoted in New Outlook. 


VOCATIONS—53 

The vocation of every man and 
woman is to serve other people.— 
Wesleyan Methodist. 


WICKEDNESS—54 

A little wickedness does not 
trouble the world and allows you 
to live in peace. A little more, and 
you are lost beyond repair.—JEan 
DutourpD, “Three Sketches,” Harp- 
er’s Bazaar, 5-’60. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


A laborer working on a county 
highway said to the foreman: “I’ve 
been on this job 2 wks and I still 
haven’t got a shovel.” 

“Don’t complain,” said the fore- 
man. “We’ve been paying you, 
haven’t we?” 

“It’s not that,” said the laborer. 
“All the other guys around here 
have something to lean on.”— 
Danny THOMAS, Parade. a 


Little Stephen was making his 
lst inspection of grandma’s attic, 
his hand holding tightly to grand- 
ma’s apron. He spotted a pair of 
old-fashioned trunks with rounded 
tops. “Why grandma!” he exclaim- 
ed delightedly, “I never knew that 
grandpa was a pirate.”—Mary ANN 
LaRRIVEE, Catholic Digest. b 


“Father doesn’t approve of my 
going with you,” the young lady 
told her current boy friend, “so I’m 
afraid we won’t be able to see each 
other any more.” 

“But,” the young man demanded, 
“on what grounds does your father 
object to me?” 

“Well, frankly,” was her terse 
reply, “on any grounds within a 
mile of our house.”—Wall St Jnl. ¢ 


Quilé 
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I Laughed At This One 
FreD W NoRMAN 


Old Jim was telling about his 
close shave with a bear. “It 
chased me across my hill field. 
I hoped to make it to that oak 
tree on the edge of the pas- 
ture,” he declared, “and when 
I got there, I saw that my only 
chance was to jump up and 
catch the big limb which was 
about 20 ft from the ground.” 

“Did you make it?” a spec- 
tator asked. 

“Well, the truth is,” Jim 
concluded, “I missed it going 
up, but caught it on the way 
back down.” 





ae 
47 


This seems a good moment to 
recall a historic incident at a din- 
ner party that famous hostess Mrs 
Ronnie Greville once gave for 
about thirty guests, including Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, then for’gn 
sec’y, and his wife. 

Mrs Greville’s butler was obvi- 
ously not quite himself. Reluctant 
to make a scene, she handed him a 
note which said: “Leave the room 
at once. You are drunk.” 

This analysis was evidently ac- 
curate. The butler promptly hand- 
ed the note, on a salver, to Lady 
Chamberlain.—PErTEersoroucH, Daily 
Telegraph, London. d 








ssrsereeen Qpiite-able QUIPSG «+--+ 


2 = A tiny but dignified old lady was 


among a group looking at an art 
exhibition in a newly opened gal- 
lery recently. Suddenly one con- 
temporary painting caught her eye. 

“What on earth,” she inqg’d of 
the artist standing nearby, “is 
that?” 

He smiled _ condescendingly, 
“That, my dear lady, is supposed 
to be a mother and her child.” 

“Well, then,” snapped the little 
old lady, “why isn’t it?”—Jnl of 
the American Medical Ass’n. e 


J L Garvin, former editor of the 
London Observer, had his lighter 
side, and for many yrs there was a 
story going the rounds to the effect 
that he once called for Lord North- 
cliffe at Carmelite House to go out 
to lunch, and as the two men got 
out of the lift Garvin solemnly 
raised his hat to the lift boy. 

“Why do you do that?” asked 
Northcliffe. “Because,” came the 
reply, “for all I know he may be 
the editor of The Times by the 
time we get back from lunch.”— 
Sir Cuas PEtriE, Illustrated Lon- 
don News. f 


An officer in the South Pacific 
who had been overseas sixteen 
months rec’d a letter from his wife 
telling about a prayer their 4-yr- 
old daughter made: “Dear Lord, 
please send me a baby brother so 
we will have something to surprise 
Daddy with when he gets home.” 
—Brushware. g 


An average, thoughtful husband 
is one who buys his wife gifts she 
wouldn’t buy for herself, at any 
price—KEN KRaFT. 


These days you had better think 
twice before promising a girl the 
moon.—Balance Sheet. 


If many a self-made man had it 
all to do over, he’d call for help.— 
Cy N PEACE. / 


At a certain period in every 
youth’s life, he wonders how such 
dull parents produced such a ,j 
bright child—S Gunce. a 4 


“ ” v 


Some careers are carved. Others 
chiseled —Bos STANNARD. 
“ ”» 
Speaking of unemployment, the 
human brain has more than 10 
billion cells—ARNOLD H GtLasow. 


A chmn of a mig is like the 
minor official at a bullfight whose 
main function is to open and close 
the gates to let the bull in and out. 
—NaNn HAMPTON. 


By the time a man learns where 
he stands, his feet hurt. — Rex 
MOBLEY. 

Few men whistle in the dark be- 
cause most of them like to know 
what they’re whistling at—Larry 


BRAUN. 
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Secret Weapon 


The Army is testing disposable 
paper uniforms.—News item. 


Behold the soldier, crisp and neat, 

Attired in paper, head to feet, 

His uniform, worn for a day, 

Is doffed at night and thrown 
away, 

Then in the 
preening, 

He dons a new one, saving clean- 
ing. 


morning, freshly 


His paper hat upon the shelf 

He makes, by folding, for himself. 

His paper jacket, paper pants 

You’d never guess, not at a glance, 

Were what they are, save for their 
sound. 

(They crinkle 
around.) 


when he _ walks 


In such a natty uniform 

We only hope the fellow’s warm, 

And, if there’s a war, that he’ll 
remain 

Indoors on days that look like rain. 


The third-grade girls were un- 
happy about the special education 
group. “Teacher,” they said, “the 
‘educated’ children won’t let us 
play with them.” — T KaTHLEEN 
SELDOMRIDGE, Education Digest. h 


Gee 
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There had been an accident. Au- 
tomobiles of a tourist and a Ver- 
mont farmer had collided. 

“Wal,” said the farmer, survey- 
ing the damage. “We might as well 
have a drink and wait for the po- 
lice to arrive.” 

The pr stepped into a nearby 
saloon and the tourist nervously 
gulped down a stiff one. 

“Aren’t you going to drink 
yours?” the tourist ing’d of the 
farmer. 

“Nope, don’t believe I will,” said 
the farmer calmly. “Not until the 
police have had a chance to check 
up.”—Hoosier Motorist. i 


When Johnny Nee was scouting 
for the Yankees in the days of Col 
Jake Ruppert, he once signed a 
rookie prospect who happened to 
be a clergyman on the side. He 
paid the kid $500 but the boy never 
reported. 

The Col was furious. “Nee,” he 
roared, “you’ve squandered $500. 
What do I get for it?” 

“Good will, Col,” soothed the 
scout. “Just think—he’ll pray for 
you!”—Scholastic Coach. j 


Rex Harrison, when asked what 
the long run of a play means to 
an actor, repl’d: “It’s like a house- 
wife having to cook the same meal 
every night—and then having to 
eat it."—Evening Standard, Lon- 
don. k 











J > lf you are ever called on 
to manage a meeting, 
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THIS is your meat ! 


The Author 


Harotp DoNAHUE manages 
meetings. He has made it a 
successful profession. In his 
native London, Ontario, they 
call him “the Dynamo of the 
Dominion.” On any given day 
he may have from one to 
three meetings progressing 
under his skilled direction. 
And he has the ability to 
share with you the fruits of 
his experience. 





This is the standard text on the Business Side 
of Conventions, Banquets, Luncheons, Sales Meet- 
ings and Staff Conferences. If it is your job to 
“run the show” this book was written for you. 
You need How to Manage Your Meeting. 

This big, practical volume tells how-to: or« 
ganize and supervise committees; how to. get 
publicity for your Big Event; how to finance 
public gatherings; how to make your _meeting-a 
Spectacular Production; how to be MasTER of 
the meeting; how to start promptly and keep 


on schedule; how to gain and maintain ordery« 


how to introduce a speaker; what to do when 
things go wrong; how to bring your meeting-to~. 
a graceful conclusion; where to get good speak- 
ers; how to handle a Question & Answer. period; 
how to stage a “Ladies’ Night”; how to stimulate 
routine meetings; things to do after the meeting. 


Also .. . Simplified 
Parliamentary Procedure 


As an added feature, we asked Grant Hender- 
son, international authority, to condense to 10,000 
words the Parliamentary Procedure a chairman 
needs in conducting a normal meeting. If you’ve 
found Parliamentary Procedure rough going, 
here’s help! : 

Get a copy of How to Manage Your Meeting 
on a 10 day approval. Price $4.00. If you prefer 
to remit now (money-back guarantee) we’ll in- 
clude a FREE copy of The Toastmaster’s Check 
List, an invaluable aid to meeting managers. 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-4, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





Rev WESLEY D Ossorne, Searing 
Memorial Methodist Church, Al- 
bertson, L I, on how men should 
dress for church: “A person who 
has an audience with (any) great 
person takes care to look his best. 
When we are entering into the 
presence of the Most High, we 
should make our best appearance.” 

1-Q-t 

Rev Geo D YounceR and Rev R 
C Rosertson, Mariners’ Temple 
Baptist Church, N Y, on how men 
should dress for church: “We 
(want) to convince people that it 
does not matter how they dress 
when they come to church, so long 
as they come.” 2-Q-t 


MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Our ist item should delight the 
hearts of those who like to garden 
—and for those like ourself who 
hate grubbing around in the dirt, 
it may ease the pain a little. Port- 
able cart will hold all your garden 
tools and roll along wherever you 
need it. The large basket is good 
for hauling leaves, weeds, and such, 
and you can take it off and use 
the cart to haul cans, fertilizer or 
other heavy items. Long-handled 
tools stand upright back of large 
basket; small tools ride in a sep- 
arate basket. With both baskets 
removed, the unit folds for storage 
and can be hung up without re- 
moving the long-handled tools. 


$14.95 from Kol, Inc, 2323 Ellis 
Ave, St Paul 14, Minn. 


Going fishing? After you’ve 
caught your fish and fried them, 
it’s tiresome to have to wash a 
greasy frying pan. But you don’t 
need to now. A new holder turns 
disposable aluminum pie plates in- 
to skillets. These should be readily 
available. 


Metal holders make serving on 
paper plates easier and less likely 
to invite disaster. Plates snap in . 
and lock. Holders fit 9-in plates. 
Four for $1 from Maspark Indus- 


tries, P O Box 42, Massapequa 
Park, N Y. 








